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epigrams; but they would certainly set Virgil below Statius or Lucan. I 
need not say their poets are of the same taste with their admirers. They af- 
fect greatness in all they write ; but it is a bladdered greatness, like that of 
the vain man whom Seneca describes, — an ill habit of body, full of humors, 
and swelled with dropsy. How many of these flatulent writers have I known, 
who have sunk in their reputation after seven or eight editions of their 
works ! for, indeed, they are poets only for young men. They had great suc- 
cess at their first appearance ; but not being of God, as a wit said formerly, 
they could not stand." 



14. — May-Day and other Pieces. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 1867. 16mo. pp.205. 

In the exquisite poem in this volume called " Terminus " Mr. Em- 
erson speaks of himself as one who 

" Obeys the voice at eve obeyed at prime." 

He has, indeed, unquestioned right thus to speak of himself, for he 
has been true, as few men ever were, to the voice of his own genius, 
and his obedience has been to him both inspiration and power. Many- 
years ago he said of the poet : " He is isolated among his contempo- 
raries, by truth and by his art, but with this consolation in his pursuits, 
that they will draw all men sooner or later." And in his own experi- 
ence he has had proof of this assertion. He has had the happiness of 
living long enough to see his contemporaries, those at least of the 
younger generation, drawing to him, and acknowledging him as one of 

those 

" Olympian bards who sung 
Divine ideas below, 
Which always find us young, 
And always keep us so." 

His first volume of poems and his last, with twenty-one years' interval 
between them, are in the same key of harmony, and are expressions of 
the same voice. The first has some tones of youth, some fervors of 
imagination which are not found in the last, but their place is supplied 
by the clearer accents and composed strength of mature life. They 
are both alike the sincere utterances of a strongly marked and individ- 
ual genius, and both in striking contrast to the popular poetry of the 
day. 

The character of Mr. Emerson's genius is such that its expressions 
are not, and are not likely to become, in a strict sense, popular. He 
addresses a select audience, composed of those who like himself hold 
to their ideals, and have faith in the worth and efficacy of ideas. He 
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speaks to the few, but those few are the masters of the world. As a 
poet he belongs to the small band of moral poets, of those whose power 
lies not in imagination as applied to the affairs and interests of men, 
not in fertility of fancy or in range of conception, but in the percep- 
tion of the moral and spiritual relations of man to the nature which 
encompasses him, of the moral and spiritual laws which are symbol- 
ized by that nature, and of the universal truths which underlie the 
forms of existence, and co-ordinate the varieties of human experience. 
There is little passion in his poetry ; passion is in its nature selfish ; 
the emotions which his verses express are seldom personal. The 
events of life are as nothing to the poet as compared to the ideas which 
possess his soul. Very few of his poems have a lyrical quality ; not 
one of them is truly dramatic. Men are little to him ; man and na- 
ture, everything. 

Idealist as he is, it is not strange that at times he shows himself the 
mystic. It is by inspiration, and not by reason, that he is guided, and 
he has no test of the quality of his inspiration. It may be a revela- 
tion of light ; it may be an apocalypse of darkness. But poetry and 
mysticism have nothing properly in common. True poetry is neither 
a riddle, nor an illusion, and true inspiration is always rational. The 
inconceivable is as much beyond the reach of intuition as of reason. 
The vein of mysticism in Mr. Emerson's genius is doubtless the more 
conspicuous from the comparative subordination in his nature of the 
artistic to the speculative element. The essence of art lies in definite- 
ness of conception. The artist is he who can perfectly exhibit his 
idea in form ; and excellence of form — whether in line, color, rhythm, 
or harmony — gives universality and permanence to the work of art. 
Perfect form is abstract, imperishable, archetypal ; and he is the great- 
est artist who clothes ideas in the most nearly perfect form. Mr. Em- 
erson, idealist as he is, too often pays little regard to this ideal form, 
and puts his thought into inharmonious verse. His poems are for the 
most part more fitted to invigorate the moral sense, than to delight the 
artistic. At times, indeed, he is singularly felicitous in expression, 
and some of his verses both charm and elevate the soul. These rarer 
verses will live in the memories of men. No poet is surer of immor- 
tality than Mr. Emerson, but the greater part of his poetry will be 
read, not so much for its artistic as for its moral worth. 

The poem which gives its title to the new volume, May-Day, is a 
poem of spring, — a collection of beautiful praises and descriptions of 
our New England May, written by a lover of Nature, to whom she has 
told many of her secrets, and whom she has cheered with her smile. 
It is full of the new wine of the year ; of the gladness, the comfort, 
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and the purity of the gay season of youth and love. The next poem, 
" The Adirondacks," is of a different sort, save in its familiarity with 
nature, and reads like an American episode out of the best part of 
Wordsworth's " Prelude." Among the Occasional and Miscellaneous 
Poems which make up the rest of the volume are many already known 
to the lovers of the best poetry, and which, now collected, will be among 
the choicest flowers of the most select anthology. "We need but name 
"Voluntaries," "Days," "My Garden," "Sea-shore," "Two Rivers," 
"Terminus," "The Past," to show what rare treasures this little 
volume holds. 

Mr. Emerson seldom reminds of other poets. Least of all should 
we expect him to remind us of Horace ; but in " The Past " he repeats 
a thought which Horace has expressed in a noble passage in one of his 
finest odes. The comparison and contrast between the two poets are 
interesting. Speaking of the certainty of the Past, Mr. Emerson 
says : — 

" All is now secure and fast ; 
Not the gods can shake the Past ; 
Flies to the adamantine door, 
Bolted down forevermore. 
None can re-enter there. 

And Horace: — 

" Cras vel atrS, 
Nube polum pater occupato, 
Vel sole puro ; non tamen irritum 
Quodcunque retro est efficiet ; neque 
Diffinget, infectumque reddet, 
Quod fugiens semel hora vexit." 

And another verse of the same ode is recalled by the lines in " The 
Adirondacks " in which the poet tells how 

" Ten scholars, wonted to lie warm and soft 
In well-hung chambers, daintily bestowed, 
Lie here on hemlock-boughs, like Sacs and Sioux, 
And greet unanimous the joyful change." 

Is not this little more than a free translation of 

" Plerumque gratse divitibus vices ; 
Munda^que parvo sub lare pauperum 
Ccenae, sine aulasis ei ostro, 
Solicitam explicuere frontem " ? 

But enough. To have given these poems to us is another added to 
the many claims of Mr. Emerson on the gratitude of this and of com- 
ing generations. 



